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‘1S TARIFF REDUCTION IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST?” 


ANNOUNCER: TOWN MEETING tonight originates under the auspices of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, Long Island. Cooperating hosts are 
the Long Island Association and the American Merchant Marine Institute. The Long 
Island Association, with principal offices in Garden City, is a regional Chamber of 
Commerce serving the four-county area of Long Island, Its fifteen hundred members 
represent business, civic, cultural and recreational interests of the entire island. 

For more than 28 years, the Long Island Association has been a vital factor in 
the development of facilities for employment and for gracious living consistent with 
the needs of a rapidly expanding population. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute is the major trade association represent- 
ing this country's maritime industry. A great portion of the Institute's activity is 
its relationship with federal maritime agencies. Institute committees resolve prob- 
lems dealing with shipping operations, insurance questions and legal affairs of 
America's privately-owned merchant fleet, 

Now, to preside as moderator of our discussion, here is the well-known ABC com- 
mentator, John MacVane}t 


MR. MacVANE: Good evening, friends, For the third consecutive year, TOWN 
MEETING has the privilege of cooperating with the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
-- a vital training center where young men train as officers in the American Merchant 
Marine and the United States Naval Reserve. Many of the cadets are in our audience 
tonight, as we present this discussion as a salute to World Trade Week, which will open | 
again with National Maritime Day at Kings Point, Great Neck, New York, on May 22nd. 

Every so often, Congress becomes a battleground on which is fought out one of the 
most perplexing economic problems of our time ~-- tariffs. The interests of some Ameri- 
cans conflict with the interests of other Americans, and the Congressmen and Senators 
say so in blunt phrases, Others point to what they say is the interest -- the vital 
interest -- of the country as a whole. 

If we want strong allies for the common defense, they say, we mst help them get 
strong economies, That means we must encourage them to trade with us -- the greatest 
trading nation in the world. | 

Yet, the Congressman or Senator from an area which feels the pinch of foreign com- | 
petition is likely to take a radically different view. These Congressmen ask that the 
Government raise tariff barriers to shut out the foreign competitor, They talk of cheap 
foreign labor weakening some of our most important industries by manufacturing goods and 
shipping them here cheaper than we can produce them ourselves, 

From another point of view, if the foreign nations can't sell to us, they can't 
buy from us either, Our agriculture and many of our manufacturers depend on exports for | 
tea margin of profit. Without foreign trade, our merchant shipping would wither and 
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Foreign countries point out that we're the colossus of world trade, If, at the 
behest of a few thousand American watchmakers, the United States raises a tariff wall 
against Swiss watch movements, Switzerland's whole economy is gravely affected -- and 
doubts and fears about our economic intentions arise in many lands, If Congress shows 
signs of questioning American membership in the Organization for Trade Cooperation, our 
foreign friends see all the future of their economic health in danger, If hneeacar 
youngsters start indicating a preference for light English bicycles and American manu- 
facturers ask for tariffs against them, the British point out the United States has 
encouraged them to develop American markets -=- a trade instead of aid policy. 


The ‘‘Town Meeting Bulletin’’ is published weekly by The Town Hall, Inc. The text is 
compiled from a recording of the actual broadcast and the publisher is not responsible for the 
statements of the speakers. Subscription rates: $5.00 per year; six months, $3.00. Single 
copies, 25¢. Quantity rates on request. Address: ‘‘Town Meeting Bulletin,’’ New York 36, 


New York. 


The most recent battle in Congress appears to be a victory for the Adminis- 
tration's argument that the President mist have authority to lower tariffs under the 
Reciprocal trade law by at least 15% over the course of the next three years. But 
at one time, the fight was so close, only one vote in the House of Representatives 
made the margin between victory and defeat, 

Now the question of continuing American economic cooperation with other coun- 
tries, in trying to find a way through the jungle of national trade restrictions and 
barriers comes to Congress in the President's request for approval of our membership 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation. Some people on Capitol Hill are deeply 
suspicious of such cooperation, Others declare our membership is vitally necessary 
for our trade, and for the common strengthening of the free world against the menace 
of Communist imperialism, But let's hear from our experts on whether they think tariff 
reduction is in the national interest, 

Our first speaker, with a background of many years service on various government 
and military assignments abroad and in Washington, is C. D. Jackson. He has had a long 
career in the field of publishing and information, and he is Vice President of Time, 
Inc. Mr. C. D. Jackson! 


MR. JACKSON: The opponents of tariff reduction and, therefore, of freer trade 
have very skillfully and over a long period of time managed to present the proposition 
as though it were a move against the interests of American business -- against the 
interests of American labor -- as starry-eyed do-gooding by a lot of unsophisticated 
Internationalists, It has not yet been referred to as part of a Commnist plot, but 
I wouldn't be a bit surprised if that didn't pop up someday, somewhere, 

As a matter of fact, it is none of these things, It's the exact opposite. The 
billions of dollars of exports from this country, agricultural and industrial, have to 
be paid for with dollars. These dollars can be obtained in one of two ways -=- either 
by handouts from the Government of the United States -- which means out of the taxpayers 
pockets -=- or, by allowing foreign countries to sell their raw materials and their pro- 
ducts in this country. The former method is a sterile, expensive and profitless method. 
It doesn't create wealth anywhere. The latter is a healthy, normal and profitable oper- 
ation that creates wealth for both the buyer and the seller, and does not take any tax 
money out of his pocket, 

But, under any circumstances, a great creditor nation, a world industrial leader, 
should be eager to stimlate world trade. But under the circumstances of the cold war, 
this country should be doubly eager. 

It is one of the ironies of history that peace-loving and peace-desiring America 
should find itself tagged with the symbols of war -- the tremendous free world rearma- 
ment program in which we are engaged in self-defense. While our opponent, a nation that 
makes no bones about its aggressive intentions and actually attacks whenever and wherever 
it thinks it will be convenient and safe, has monopolized the word "peace" and is sym- 
bolized by Picasso's "Peace" Dove. 

Against this ironical contradiction we have one single tremendous weapon to pre- 
serve the peace and to expand the area of freedom -- and that weapon is world trade, 

If we can increase the trade of other nations, thereby promoting their standard of 
living, we diminish the appeal of communism, 

Tariff reduction is a potent stimulus to the increase of world trade, Economists 
agree, labor leaders agree, a vast number of American industrialists agree with this 
fact, and they further agree that tariff reduction would not be against the interests 
of American business or of American labor. 

If pin-point dislocations should occur as a result of any particular tariff re- 
duction, the Government of the United States is prepared to take the measures necessary 

j hose dislocations. 

i. a mies that this country is playing for are so tremendous and so desperately 
important that they completely overshadow the short-term interests of any one business 
or plant which may be yelling before it is hurt. 
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MR. MacVANE:; Like Mr. Jackson, our second speaker has had a varied career over- 
seas. Mr. Oe Rk. Strackbein served a six-year assignment as U. S. Trade Commissioner 
abroad. In 1950, he organized the National Labor-Management Council on Foreign Trade ; 
Policy, Three years later, he formed the Nation-wide Committee .of Industries, Agricultu 
and Labor on Export-Import Policy, which he serves as Chairman. Mr. 0. R. Strackbein{ 


MR. STRACKBEIN: Mr. MacVane, the question under discussion is: "Is Tariff Re- 
duction in the National Interest?™ I would like to point out that the United States 
has, in the past twenty years, reduced the protection of our tariff by a full 75% As 
a result of this very drastic reduction, a number of our industries have become exposed 
to the type of low-cost foreign competition that they cannot withstand, and this in- 
cludes their employees and workmen, This competition is essentially wage competition. 
Unless wages are to be reduced in these industries facing such competition, they will 
be driven progressively out of business, And that is not mere theory -- it is a thing | 
that is actually happening. 

Any further tariff reductions should, therefore, be on an individual item basis 
and should only follow an affirmative finding by a competent agency, such as the Unitec 
States Tariff Commission, on the basis of the same kind of hearings as are held: under 
the Escape Clause -- namely, that no serious injury would result from further tariff 
reductions. 

If tariff reduction was in the national interest twenty years ago, it does not 
follow that after twenty-nine bilateral trade agreements and three mltilateral agree- 
ments, it is still in the national interest except possibly on a highly individual 
basis, What is more important under the circumstances is a more workable remedy than 
the present Escape Clause has provided. Why should the duty on thousands of items be 
cut in international conferences in a matter of months, when it takes a whole year for 
a remedy under a single item under the Escape Clause? ) 

Why should we have this double standard weighted completely in favor of the forei 
competitor? Our national interest neither calls for the sacrifice of our industries on: 
the altar of theoretical economics or free trade dogma, nor for the benefit of the -- 
what I can only call the fat cats of our mass production industries -- who are interes 
in export markets, 

This idea that the latter, the mass production industries that are interested in : 
foreign market, have a copyright on the national interest is not only ridiculous, it is) 
a self-serving idea propagated for known and obvious purposes. 55% of all our imports | 
today and for forty years have been free of duty, The average rate of duty today on 
dutiable items is about 12%, Averaged over our total imports, it's a little less than | 
6%. Now that does not add up to a high tariff policy for this country. | 


MR. MacVANE: Thank you, Mr. 0. R, Strackbein. It's our custom to ask our guests! 
on this program to comment on each other's statement. Mr, Jackson, would you like to | 
begin and comment on Mr. Strackbein's statement? 


MR. JACKSON: It's following the standard pattern, I'd like to have, if he can, | 
Mr. Strackbein name just one or two or three of these industries that are being ruined | 
currently by the tariff, | 

MR, STRACKBEIN: I would say that the coal industry is being badly damaged by 
imports of residual fuel oil. The textile industry is being damaged by imports of tex-: 
tiles from Japan. The bicycle industry is being damaged by imports of bicycles from | 
England and other countries, As a matter of fact, there are some fifty industries that, 
have applied to the Tariff Commission for relief under the Escape Clause, Most of thosi 
applications have been rejected by the Tariff Commission. Some fifteen were accepted | 
by the Tariff Commission as being justified complaints and a remedy was recommended to | 
the President of the United States in those fifteen cases, The President, in his dis- | 
cretion, up to this time since 1951, has given relief in only five cases, but I want to) 
point out that it is not actually a question of an industry being driven completely out) 
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of business, it is a question also of the employment in those industries. Very often 

an industry can financially protect itself by laying off its workers and reducing its 
inventory, but that does not protect the workers from that type of injury. When they 
become unemployed, they are badly injured. 

MR. JACKSON: Mr, Strackbein, since you obviously have a whole raft of statistics 
on this thing, because that is your business, could you tell me how many workmen are 
employed in the U., S. bicycle industry? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: I'm not sure, It seems to me that the figure of some thirty or 
forty thousand seems to stick in my mind, 

MR. JACKSON: Thirty or forty thousand people in the American bicycle industry? 
I'll have to check on that. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Well, let's go to the coal industry. Let's say there were about 
four-hundred thousand and now there are about three-hundred thousand, 

MR. JACKSON: I hoped you would mention that because I think we're turning this 
whole debate into Alice in Wonderland. If you start talking about residual fuel oil 
imported into this country as having to do with reducing the tariff on coal -- I don't 
get that e 

MR. STRACKBEIN: The residual fuel oil is the type of oil that is left after the 
oil has been refined and it is in the nature of a by-product and is used by mnicipal 
power companies and by industries as a direct displacement of coal and, therefore, it 
does come into direct competition not only with coal, but with the oil producers, 

MR. MacVANE: I suppose there is residual fuel oil in this country, isn't there? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: There is some, but the methods of refinement in this country are 
somewhat superior to those practiced in some of the other countries and, therefore, we 
do not get as high a percentage of residual oil here as they do in other countries, 

MR. JACKSON: Yes, but we produce an awful lot more oil in this country. Now what 
happens to our residual fuel oil. Is that sort of dumped in the river? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: No, it's used, That also competes with coal and it's good, We 
do produce petroleum in this country, but in Texas and Oklahoma and other producing 
areas they have cut back the production down to almost two weeks a month, whereas there 
is no restriction whatsoever on the importation of oil from abroad, thus practically 
nullifying the adjustments made here to meet the situation, 

MR. JACKSON: You say that the ills of the U. S. coal industry are attributable 
to the importation of residual fuel oil from abroad? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Not completely, but in part, 

MR. JACKSON: How big a part? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: There is something in the nature of a million barrels imported 
every day, so you can imagine that it is a very important source of competition with 
coal, It has been estimated that some 35 or 40 thousand mine workers per year are out 
of work on account of this importation, out of a total mining force of some 300,000. 

MR. MacVANE: Would you like to comment on Mr. Jackson's statement? You've done 
most of the commenting and answered the questions for Mr. Jackson, 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Well, of course, the comments that I would like to make about 
further tariff reductions were indicated by my introductory remarks and that is that 
we have already gone down this road a long way. Our tariffs are down -- average tariffs 
on dutiable items -- from 50.02% during the five-year period 1931 to 1935, down to 12%. 
Now, how long do you go down the same road before you run beyond your destination? We 
maintain that the tariff has already been cut and we have reached the danger level in 
many, many industries and that from here on, we should proceed with mch greater caution 
and provide for a remedy in those instances where actual damage does take place. 

MR. MacVANE: You would say that tariffs in general then are good for the domestic 
f the country? 
pment SRMCRaETNG | I would say so, definitely. The industry of this country grew 
up under the protective system and we have, as I say, gone down the road of tariff re- 
ductions now for twenty years, and there is actually not a great deal left to bargain 


with. 
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MR. MacVANE: Mr. Jackson, I know the question you are trying to get at is just 
what damage is being done. 

MR. JACKSON; I just don't follow that line of argument. One minute we're talk= ; 
ing about oranges and the next mimute we're talking about apples and pretending that 
they're both the same thing. As far as I know, the economy of this country seems to 
have done pretty well over the last decade or two and let's leave out the war, 

MR. STRACKBEIN: I don't see how you can properly leave it out. It certainly 
has stimulated employment. There have been 60 or 70 billions of dollars of federal 
funds pumped into the economy annually, ever since the Korean outbreak, so I don't see 
how you can leave it out, 

MR. JACKSON: It wasn't 60 or 70, it's down to around 45 now. Anyhow, since the 
end of World War II -- and if you want to go back ten or twenty years, you can go back 
as far as you want -- this economy had done pretty well. The labor force in this coun- 
try has constantly increased so the American working man has also done pretty well. He 
has done all of this thing -- both the economy and American labor has prospered during ~ 
the period where, you say, we should have been going down the drain on account of tariff 
reductions. I just don't get it. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: No -=- I would say that the full effect of the tariff reductions 
could not be felt because we were in a -=- what might be called -- artificial economy, 
that our employment was stimulated beyond normal peacetime conditions by the fact that 
we had these federal expenditures, Had we not had them, I am sure that long before now 
a mch greater volume of protest would have been heard over the tariff reductions that 
have been made. And should the economy level off, should the public expenditures de- 
cline materially, I think that you will find that more and more industries will be call= 
ing for help. 

MR. JACKSON: All right -=- let them call for help, There is the machinery to 
take care of exactly that. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: That is what a good deal of the debate is about. The machinery, 
the so-called Escape Clause, has not functioned, 

MR. JACKSON: It hasn't functioned the way you wanted it to function. 

MR. MacVANE: Perhaps you could explain the Escape Clause for the sake of our 
listeners who may not be familiar with it. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: The Escape Clause is a part now of our statute. It was enacted 
into law in 1951, it is also a clause in the Trade Agreements themselves, That is to 
say, if you reduce a tariff, give another country a concession, and if that results in 
increased imports and these increased imports in turn threaten or cause serious injury 
to the domestic industry that competes with the imported product, then the reduction 
can be withdrawn and the tariff restored to its previous level, or a quota may be im- 
posed, 


MR. MacVANE: Every week TOWN MEETING awards a twenty-volume set of the American 
Peoples Encyclopedia to the listener who submits the most interesting question on our 
topic, This week's winner is Iris Kapil of Madison, Wisconsin, who sent in this ques- 
tion: ‘What tariff policy would best serve and support our foreign policy of building 
up a strong, economically stable free world?™ I think this is a very good question be- 
cause we've talked, up until now, mostly of the domestic side of this problem, I think 
now we can go to the international side, Gentlemen, I'll ask you in turn to answer th 
question by Miss Kapil. Mr. Strackbein? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Let me start by saying that we have already, to repeat once more 
gone a long way in that direction. The United States is today among the low tariff 
countries of the world, so I would say, and as my organization has proposed, we could 
accept the present tariff levels, accept them and write them into the statutes so that 
the present rates existing in trade agreements would become the tariff of the United 
States, And then go from there, but no more across the board horizontal tariff reduc- 
tions. I don't think we can stand them, I don't think that is the proper way to pro= 
ceed from here on, I think all further reductions should be made on the basis of indi- 
vidual items only after thorough study, | 
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MR. MacVANE: You think that keeping tariffs at the present level would best serve 
these sss 


MR. STRACKBEIN: And then going from there -- go up or down but only on the basis 
of individual items, 

MR. MacVANE: Mr. Jackson, what would your answer be to this question? 

MR. JACKSON: I think the answer is very simple, If this young lady pinned her 


question on building a strong free world, expanding the area of freedom, there just is 


no conceivable doubt that the way to do that is to have the rest of the world be able 
to trade more freely with the United States, In other words, have the United States 
buy more of their products so that they can buy more of our products, and raise their 
own standardsof living and as they raise their own standards of living, actually 
inoculate themselves against communism, 

MR. MacVANE: And you think that the present tariff position would be to help 
this, that is, the right of the President to reduce tariffs? 

MR. JACKSON: Certainly, certainly. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: The United States today, and for the past three years, has im- 
ported more per capita on a physical volume basis than ever before in history. Dollar- 
wise, the per capita imports are around $65 to $70 compared with $16 or $17 in 1937-38, 
That means, making allowance for the increase in the price level, that we are importing 
at least 50% more on an actual physical volume basis per capita. That takes into ace 
count the growth and the population. Now, again, we are not refusing the import, our 
own policy of holding the tariff more or less at its present level permits a high 
volume of importation and no one advocates cutting out imports. We want to have im- 
ports come in at the maximum level it can be done, without upsetting our own industry 
and our own agriculture and, therefore, our labor, 

MR. JACKSON: That last business, Mr, Strackbein, is perfectly wonderful. You 
want imports to come in so as not to upset agriculture and labor. Both agriculture 
and labor have publicly stated -- the three great agriculture groups and the two great 
labor groups -= have publicly gone on the line that they favor reduced tariffs in order 
to increase world trade. As to whether the American people are buying more per capita 
from abroad today than they were 10 years ago or 5 years ago, whatever the statistic 
WAS eeese 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Will you take my word for it? 

MR. JACKSON: Oh sure, I'l] take your word for it. I think that is perfectly 
wonderful. At the same time, the gross national product of this country has risen from 
211 billion dollars to approximately 350, This tremendous fly-wheel that is the Ameri- 
can industrial economy is turning over at a knot and has within it the possibility of 
actually saving this world that we're all so gosh-darned concerned with, without re- 
sorting to World War III, and it can be done with trade. 

MR. MacVANE: I wonder if you gentlemen would agree that our trade has reached 
such tremendous proportions -- our output of goods and our imports, etc. -- that even 
a slight difference in our own policies and decisions makes a tremendous difference 
abroad, I was interested to note the great outcry in Switzerland, for instance, when 
we acted on the Swiss watch movements! importation. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Mr. MacVane, every country is going to howl and protest against 
an action of the United States if they learn through practice that all they have to do 
is to protest and howl and we'll turn and run. Of course, they're going to protest. 

It doesn't take them long to find that out and I don't think that the increase in the 
duty on watches is going to upset Switzerland in any measurable degree, And as to these 
agricultural organizations, Mr. Jackson, that you say support the further liberalization 
of our trade, let me point out that cotton and wheat and wheat flour are more highly 
protected perhaps than any other industry or agricultural product of this country. 

Yet, you will find cotton growers, the wheat growers and the flour millers crying for 
freer trade, they themselves being fully protected. Only about 1% of the cotton grown 
in this country may be imported because of an import quota. One-tenth of 1% of the 
wheat grown in this country may be imported, and not more than one-fiftieth of 1% of 
the wheat flour. Yet, those industries turn around and advocate freer trade for every- 
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body else. No wonder these farm organizations, composed to a great degree of cotton 
and wheat and also tobacco -- tobacco is a great exporter -- are dependent on export 
markets for their existence, It's true, but it seems to me that it is not very con- 
sistent for them, when they themselves are highly protected, not to want protection 
for other industries and branches of agriculture, 

- MR. JACKSON: Maybe I've been badly brought up, or badly educated, or read the 
wrong figures, but I've been understanding for quite some time that if American agrie 
culture wasn't in a position to export and sell for dollars, the American farmer would 
be in one awful mess, Now, there is the American farmer who is for freer world trade. 
There are the two great labor organizations -- AFL and CIO -- now one. There is the 
automotive industry all for it. There is the steel industry all for it. There are 
various chambers of commerce and, I think, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and various 
other national organizations all for it, so whom are you trying to protect? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Let me comment on the labor organizations, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has, for the last four or five years, adopted a policy in its national 
conventions, saying that while they favor a maximum of import trade, they cannot look 
with indifference on the importation of goods made by low wages abroad, which will 
undermine the wage standards in this country, and that is their position, They do not 1 
unqualifiedly at all. They support the freer trade program. ‘hey want to look at it. 
They want to see exactly what is intended and what the purpose is, so you cannot pro- . 
perly say that the two labor organizations have endorsed this program, The larger of 
the two, the American Federation of Labor, has endorsed with very definite qualifi- 
cations, They've endorsed, Well, I might go that far myself. In fact, when we say 
that if we adopt the present tariff rates in the trade agreements as the tariff of the 
United States, you might conclude from that, that we see the possibility of living 
with it. 

MR. JACKSON: I still go back to who is it you're trying to protect? Is it that 
bird-cage manufacturer in Brooklyn that Congressman Hays was trying to protect, when 
he voted against H.R. 12 

MR. STRACKBEIN: May I say that the textile industry employs a million people in 
this country directly at production, Now, I would like to know why they come to 
Washington as they do, and particularly in the last few years, and testify at the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate against further tariff reductions, particularly, of course, on textile products. 
Do you suppose they're doing it for fun? Actually, when the representatives from the 
States of North Carolina and South Carolina and Georgia went before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and testified, it represented a historical shift in the tariff geo- 
graphy of the United States for the first time since the Civil War, The southern states 
are turning more and more protectionist because they are faced with the kind of com- 
petition from the outside, particularly Japan, that they know they cannot meet because 
of the extremely low ages prevailing in Japan, 

MR. JACKSON: I hate to throw figures around, but I have a couple of figures here 
on this textile industry which, if they are correct, just completely contradict what 
you have been talking about. As I understand it, the export of cotton and synthetic 
textiles and textile manufacturers export in 1954 were valued at $53,000,000 plus -- 
while imports were equal to $115,000,000. Cotton, semi-manufactured and cotton manu- 
factured accounted for $317,000,000 in exports compared to $83,000,000 in imports, 
Exports of synthetic fibers and manufactures were $217,000,000, as compared with imports 
of $32,000,000, It seems to me that that's a pretty good trade balance for the textile 
industry. Just exactly how they expected the jokers who bought the $115,000,000 and 
the $83,000,000 and the $32,000,000 of exports to find the dollars to pay for them 
unless we were willing to buy abroad, I don't understand, > 

MR. MacVANE: Gentlemen, we haven't said anything yet about the problem that's 
facing Congress very soon -- American membership in the Organization of the Trade 
Cooperation -- but perhaps we'll get some questions on that from our audience, 
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MR. STRACKBEIN: I feel impelled to answer this observation of Mr. Jackson, if 
I may, It is true that cotton textile exports, finished mamfactures, semi-manu- 
factures have greatly exceeded the imports of similar products, But that is a condition 
that has existed and it is certainly just as important that we maintain the employment 
and the industry that has been geared to that kind of a situation as it is to maintain 
cotton growing, tobacco growing and wheat growing, because they export a mich greater 
share of their production than does the manufacturing industry. The industry is geared 
to it. It s been going on that way for years and to say then that they should open up 
the market and let the market be taken away by foreign producers is no better than say= 
ing that we should open up our cotton and wheat growers, tobacco growers, and let them 
be displaced by imports -- and, believe me, they would roll in if we didn't have the 
quotas, 


MR. MacVANE: We have a very interesting audience here tonight who have been lis- 
tening attentively to all this. I'd like to welcome them because many of them are 
United States Merchant Marine Academy Cadets, Shall we have our first question from 
the audience? 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Jackson, just what is to be done with all of the workers, as 
well as the capital, which is invested in industries which are to be displaced by the 
influx of foreign goods? 

MR. JACKSON: You just calmly announced that there are going to be industries 
and workers displaced by the influx of foreign goods. That just hasn't happened to date 
and I say it is not going to happen - and if there are pin-point dislocations which are 
likely to occur, the Government of the United States is in a mich better position to 
subsidize them and their workers into finding new ways of staying in business, rather 
than raising the tariffs and making it impossible for foreigners to buy in this country. 

QUESTIONER: In other words, what you are recommending is that along with this 
bill for freer and freer trade, you would substitute another bill for subsidies to go 
along with it? 

MR. JACKSON: No. No, no, I can't remember the exact language of the bill, but 
there has been a great deal of talk on taking care of what I call "pin-point" dislo- 
cation. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: What Mr. Jackson seems to be advocating is a sort of a displaced 
person program here in the United States, 

MR. JACKSON: Better than displaced trade. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Setting up soup lines, 

QUESTIONER : » Strackbein, what errors, if any, did Dr. Piquet make in his 
tariff study that led him to the conclusion that abolishment of all tariffs would have 
little effect on the American economy? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Well, you know when you don't know what the total effect would 
be, you can hardly arrive at a definite answer as to what error he made. I may say 
that he made eight assumptions, like all good economists do, They always provide them- 
selves a good escape hatch, He assumed that the present rate of prosperity would con- 
tinue and, of course, that is one of the very things that's in question -- whether pre- 
sent prosperity could continue, so he washes that out of the equation. Then he assumes 
that all supports be eliminated, such as your price support for agricultural products. 
Of course, that is a politically impossible thing as of now. The question right now 
is whether even a certain degree of flexibility will be introduced into the price sup- 
port program, 1 think that Dr, Piquet, who happenes to be a personal friend of mine and 
aman of highest integrity, did a great deal of crystal-gazing and I think he would be 
the first to admit it and, in fact, his assumptions admit it. ve 

QUESTIONER: Wouldn't you consider him a little more impartial than these indivi- 
dual industries? You stated before that foreign nations tend to yell and they learn to 
yell rather quickly even before they're hurt. Don't American industries learn to yell 
just as quickly -=- even before they're hurt? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: It hasn't done them mech good so far, so they should un-learn 


to yell before long because it hasn't done them any good. 
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QUESTIONER; Mr. Jackson, do you feel that the labor unions are one of the domin- 
ating forces supporting the tariff? . | 

MR. JACKSON; I think they are a very important force. If the labor unions had 
come out against lowering the tariffs it would have represented a tremendous and im- 
pressive pressure group to Congress, When the high officials of the two labor unions 
came out in favor of freer world trade and saying, in so many words, that it was not 
going to ruin the American workman or put him out of business or throw him out of his 
job, it was very important. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Strackbein, you stated that over the past twenty years tariffs 
have been reduced 75%, I realize that tariffs on such items as bird seed have been 
drastically reduced, but then, how mich bird seed can we buy? The big thing, I think, 
that has been overlooked, is the mushrooming effect that follows any tariff. Isn't it 
true that higher tariffs in the long run will tend to be detrimental to the prosperity 
of the United States? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Answering your first question, the reduction of 75% is the total - 
tariff on all items, including wool, tin, copper, oil and the whole, almost the come 
gamut of imports, As for high tariffs hurting the consumer, I assume that it could be | 
said equally that higher wages hurt the consumer, that high agricultural prices hurt the! 
consumer, and I would be willing to place tariff on the same basis, 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Jackson, some of our allies have been trading in war material 
with the commnist nations. Should our country take steps to lower the tariff to force — 
these countries to stop trading with the communist countries and sell these war materials 
to us because their profit would be larger? 

MR. JACKSON: I'm not so sure of that fact that our allies have been trading in 
war materials with the enemy. There is an awful argument raging as to what is strategie: 
material or not, and we have very, very rigid agreements with our principal allies as 
to exactly what can be traded and everybody sticks pretty well to them, 

QUESTIONER: What about England trading with Communist China during the Korean 


War? 

MR. JACKSON: Trading what? 

QUESTIONER: If I'm not mistaken, they traded some structural steel and materials 
of that sort. 

MR. JACKSON: If they did it, they did it with our knowledge and it was perfectly 
okay for them to do it, and if it hadn't been okay -- if it hadn't been part of the | 
trading agreement among our allies with respect to the Iron Curtain and Bamboo Curtain 
countries -- they wouldn't have done it, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Strackbein, do you believe that continued foreign aid with the 
present tariff rates in the long run will hurt American prestige abroad, particularly 
at a time when we cannot afford any decline in world esteem for us? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: I believe that the amount of foreign aid extended to other coun- 
tries should be determined on its own merits, I think it has nothing whatsoever to do 
with our tariff policy, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Jackson, do you feel that in an ideal situation no tariffs should 
exist at all, or do you feel the reciprocal trade agreements are more advisable and 
favorable? 

MR. JACKSON: An ideal Utopian situation would be no tariffs at all.... 
| MR. STRACKBEIN: I thought that was what you were working towards. I must have 
misunderstood the tenor of your arguments, 

MR. JACKSON: However, the present H.R. 1, although not as far as it should ZO, 
is definitely a first step and is good. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Toward Utopia. — 

MR. JACKSON: Towards a very prosperous United States of America, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Strackbein, in your opinion will the construction of the St 
Lawrence Seaway influence American tariffs? : 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Oh boy, where did you dig that one up! Frankly, I don't think 
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QUESTIONER: Mr. Jackson, since I live in the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania where employment has declined at a terrifying rate, I am interested 
to know what, as far as tariff is concerned, would be the best for these people? 

MR. JACKSON: Certainly not raising the tariff on coal -= on imported coal, 

The ills of the coal industry have absolutely nothing to do with tariffs. The ills 
of me coal industry are due to a complete shift in the whole fuel picture of this 
country. 

QUESTIONER: According to Mr. Strackbein, earlier in the program, he stated 
that the residual oil coming in from the other countries was affecting the coal 
industry. 

MR. JACKSON: I know he did, but.ecoce 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Mr. Jackson merely means to say that the United Mine Workers 
are crazy -- that the National Coal Association is crazy for spending so much time 
and energy in trying to have an import quota placed on residual fuel oil, I can as- 
sure you that they have spent much time, great energies during the past two or three 
years in that effort, and that includes Mr. John L, Lewis. I don't think he is used 
to wasting his time in that fashion -- just on chasing a rainbow. 

MR. JACKSON: You say that 10% of the present U.S. coal mining force -- an 
additional 10% of the present U.S, coal mining force -- would be employed if we were 
to put a high tariff on residual fuel oil? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: A quota, to keep this thing from growing progressively larger 
and larger in volume, 

MR. JACKSON: What would you do about the U.S. producers of residual fuel oil? 

MR, STRACKBEIN: They have not, as I said before, been such a factor because we 
don't get a great deal of residual oil from domestic refinement of oil, In any case, 
their prices are probably higher and they could not, perhaps, undersell the coal as 
readily as they do with this by-product, 

MR. JACKSON: You don't think there are any other reasons for the ills of the 
COAL a occ es 

MR. STRACKBEIN: I have never said that there were no other reasons, Of course, 
there are other reasons. There are many other reasons, There usually are when an 
industry is in trouble, it is’ usually in trouble for a number of reasons. But, that 
doesn't mean that you should not try to correct one of those factors when you can't 
correct the other one. You naturally undertake to correct them one by one. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Strackbein, since you favor no tariff reduction, how do you 
propose that foreign countries eliminate their debt to us? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: In the first place, we have already -- as I have taken pains to 
point out -- reduced our tariff by 75%, and we are not against any further tariff re- 
duction, we are against any further horizontal across the board reduction. If some- 
body can prove that a particular tariff is too high or is higher than necessary, then 
we say cut it accordingly. 

QUESTIONER: Sir, overall do we have a favorable or unfavorable balance of trade? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: It depends on your definition. We export more by some 5 bil- 
lion dollars a year than we import, but about 3 billion of that is military and non- 
commercial exports so actually our commercial exports are out of balance by about 2-1/2 
billion dollars. 

QUESTIONER: Well, you spend about one year at sea at the Academy and our mer- 
chant Ships -- it was not an unusual thing to come back in a ship carrying only ten tons 
of cargo because you weren't carrying goods from foreign countries. 

MR. STRACKBEIN: You know, of course, that the Merchant Marine of the United 
States 18 also a beneficiary of the tariff system. They get it in the form of a subsidy 
and they get a subsidy for precisely the same reason we have a tariff, and that is to 
equalize the cost of carrying our cargoes in our own ships with those carried in other 
bottoms, If we didn't, our rates would be so high that our shipping would be swept off 
7 ee UESTIONER What I can't see is how we can export more than we import and yet 
expect to have a gold flow into our country which would pay the foreign debts to us. 
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MR. STRACKBEIN: Well, actually, there has been an outflow of gold from the 
United States in the magnitude of 5 or 6 billion dollars in the last 2-1/2 years. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Jackson, if it is presumela subsidy is in effect a tariff in 
reverse, would you extend your concept of a tariff reduction to include a reduction 
of subsidy to our foreign trade Merchant Marine, sir? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: That's a very good question. 

MR. JACKSON: I agree, That's a very good question which you gotinto, in 
answer to the previous question. As a matter of fact, if it were possible to have 
the U.S. Merchant Marine operate without subsidy and operate profitably without sub=- 
sidy, it would be infinitely better than to have the Merchant Marine subsidized, 

QUESTIONER: Sir, how is that possible? 

MR. JACKSON: Increased trade is one of the ways to make it possible. After 
all, there are plenty of industries and plenty of firms in this country meeting the 
stiffest kind of competition, who are not yelling for help, and who are making good. 
At the same time, that doesn't mean that with the economy the way it is now, that we 
must not continue -=- I hope not forever -- to subsidize the Merchant Marine. 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Strackbein, will not this emotional protectionism lead to the 
economic downfall of all the major industries in the United States, by the protected 
industries? 

MR. STRACKBEIN: ‘motional protectionism? That's a new kind of protectionism 
to me, 

MR. MacVANE: He is probably talking about the emotion in Congress, 

MR. STRACKBEIN: I don't think it can be properly described as emotional when 
you're trying to protect your job and your living standards, If you want to put it 
that way, then I would answer you that it is extremely important that we do protect 
the economy of the United States, It's the strongest economy in the world and we 
import more from other countries when we are prosperous than when we are not prosperous 
and it is as much to the interests of the other countries of the world as it is to us 
to maintain this country in a prosperous condition, 

QUESTIONFR; Iwas referring specifically to Mr. Jackson's "pin-pointing" of 
certain small industries throughout the United States that might be hurt by such a 
tariff reduction, In other words, they would come up with so many outcries that our 
industry is being hurt. Therefore, the tariff would have to be raised to protect these 
industries, 

MR. STRACKBEIN: Yes, in varying degrees, The competitive condition varies from 
industry to industry. I maintain that there are at least fifteen million people em- 
ployed in industries and branches of agriculture in this country that are exposed to 
foreign competition and are, therefore, vulnerable in various degrees of seriousness 
to that kind of competition -- and that you cannot seriously hurt that segment of our 
economy without threatening the whole economy, 


MR. MacVANE: JI am afraid our time is coming to a close. Thank you very, very 
mich, Mr. O, R, Strackbein and Mr. C. D. Jackson, 


Our thanks to the hosts for tonight's TOWN MEETING. Rear Admiral Gordon 
McClintock and his staff at the United States Merchant Marine Academy, the Long Island 
Association and the American Merchant Marine Institution, 


Personal appreciation to Commander Luis E, Bejarano and Lieutenant Sigmund 
Kirschen of Kings Point, 
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